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SPECULATIVE vs. VISIONARY. 

By H. n. Moboak. 

As most men fall far below the attainable ideal of manhood, 
many fallacies in regard to life pass the longer unquestioned ; 
and yet, since mistakes in thinking should be avoided rather 
than corrected, it seems worth while to suggest a few thoughts 
whose truth none can deny, but whose value few appreciate. 

Custom has divided men into Theorists and Men of Action : 
into those who are learned and those who are skilled : those 
who are students and those who are to live entirely in a world 
of never-ceasing activity. Reasonable as this classification 
seems, it nevertheless involves one of the most pernicious of 
fallacies. To confound the thinker with the visionary; to 
identify the man of narrow comprehension and quick decision 
with the practical man, and thus to exclude the thinker, the 
most practical of all men, this is to offer a choice between an 
inefficient life made acceptable by a larger meed of admira- 
tion, and a seemingly lower but more satisfying life which will 
place at one's feet the wealth and enjoyment of the world ; 
this is to insure a contemptuous pity for the nobler part of us, 
and to determine the end of many lives as a simply sensuous 
gratification. It is true, that the .age, that philosophy, that 
religion, call upon us for practical works ; but a want of know- 
ledge as to what is practical brings the evils of this fallacy 
into every trade and calling. 

Must we not consider as practical, concrete, useful, these 
things •which concern man's life ? and must we not consider 
them practical, concrete, useful, just in proportion as they do 
so relate themselves to our living*? Should not thbse be con- 
sidered theoretical, abstract, futile, which do not connect them- 
selves to the life which we are living, and which as means do 
not attain the ends which they themselves propose ? We must, 
then, carefully distinguish between the thinker and the vis- 
ionary, and by their works must men know them. Among 
students there are those with ability for acquiring knowledge 
while they themselves remain unchanged : men who are mere- 
ly media for the transference of knowledge : men whose power 
lies wholly in their receptivit". But there are those who not 
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only acquire but assimilate : who, with each addition to their 
knowledge, become stronger for both thought and action : who 
reap the same harvest from their mental activity that the 
orthodox practical man gains from a new suggestion. The 
thinker, he whose mind is not simply receptive but produc- 
tive, never presents the anomaly of a man who has seemingly 
grasped all knowledge, and is yet unable to utilize any of it. 
The thinker has far more in 6ommon with the man of action 
than he can have with the visionary ; indeed, he has the same 
kind of culture, and gains even higher results, than the merely 
"practical" man: results higher, because the thinker adds to 
all the resources of the so-called man of action, the accumu- 
lated records of experience as given him by the past. " The 
mass of men, simply because they are a mass of men, receive 
with difficulty every new idea, unless it lies in the track of 
their own knowledge ;" and therefore, as visionaries are many 
and thinkers are few, this distrust of men of deep thought is 
intensified, and there continues this exaltation of the man who 
is called practical simply because he realizes more than he who 
pursues some phantom of an abstraction. If it be true that 
many who are called thinkers are merely visionaries; that 
many who are considered wise are simply learned — is it not 
equally true that many who arrogate to themselves the merit 
of being practical, are yet the most stupid of visionaries ? It 
is natural to receive with suspicion the advice of him who 
leads a life of seclusion; but to confound this man with 
him who, while always in full communion with the world, 
renders tributary to him all the resources of thought, whether 
delivered orally or in writing, and who, in addition to this, 
always analyzes and seizes the whole complex of any prob- 
lem which is presented ; to fail to distinguish between this 
man and the visionary ; to fail to honor this man as the 
-most eminent of practical men, — this is to stultify ourselves. 
It has been said that the thinker and the visionary are ut- 
terly unlike; that the thinker and the orthodox practical 
man have much in common, and, indeed, differ only in the 
wider grasp which the former takes. The practical man is 
he who discerns and uses the best means for the attainment 
of his ends; who unites to a quick perception the instant 
execution of his judgments. But do not such men revolve 
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any new problem until they see the hearing of every part ? 
Is not their superiority over their fellows entirely attributa- 
ble to their superior power of analysis ? And is not this the 
very characteristic of a true thinker ; of him who never de- 
velops abstract and curious theories; never expects to find 
the universal solvent ; never forgets the aid to be derived from 
the suggestions and criticisms of even the most ignorant ; of 
him who considers all that is truly useful as the result of 
thought — utilized thought — and who always seeks the funda- 
mental truth, neglecting the merely accidental accessories ? 

It is true that most men will be either actors or dreamers ; 
it is true that even the thinker may not find his develop- 
ment co-ordinate and harmonious ; but it is also true that the 
thinker can develop the active side so as to realize his thoughts 
and reach the highest eminence ; that he will be conscious of 
an universal adaptability, and that he can compete success- 
fully with those whose experience is more extensive, but ne- 
cessarily not so profound. Doubtless the thinker is less com- 
mon than the visionary, whether the latter be a student or a 
man of action ; but all the great "practical" men of the world, 
those who have added to our wealth -either material or intel- 
ectual, all these men have been thinkers. 



HE IS NOT FAR. 

By JoHit Wins. 

" ' Now, It uemi, he winhea to go away In search of life's good.' < Bat Un't th»t jut what the old 
cTonedid?' ' The old crone ! ' 'Yea; ihe who went away to Meh the lunihine, Instead of nuking win- 
dow! in the wall to let it in.' ' — BjOmiom'i " Aa»»." 

Not far? Is, then, the mole's our plight, 
Whose burrowing makes no claim on light? 
Not far? Then why appears the Whole 
Scarce ankle-deep to wading soul? 
Why have an eye whose orbit takes 
All orbs, nor spills a drop, nor shakes 
When all the waves of distance lap 
Its brim? Why strings that never snap 
When hearts explore their own recess 
Of Love, to find it fathomless? 
Why rated in the hold so high, 
12 



